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of intangible objects; and if it were simply con-
sidered as water, and named accordingly, it would
seem to be a tangible object in every sense of the
word. But early thought dwells more on differences
than on similarities. Kain to the primitive man
is not simply water, but water of which he does
not yet know whence it comes; water which, if it
is absent for a long time, causes the death of plants,
and animals, and men; and when it returns produces
a very jubilee of nature. In some countries the
howler (the thunderer), or the blower (the wind),
were conceived as the givers of rain. But in other
countries, where the annual return of rain was almost
a matter of life or death to the people, we need not
wonder that, by the side of a thunderer and blower,
a rainer or irrigator should have been established.
In Sanskrit the drops of rain are called ind-u1,
masculine themselves; he who sends them is called
Ind-ra, the rainer, the irrigator, and in the Veda,
the n&me of the principal deity, worshipped by the
Aryan settlers in India, or the land of the Seven
Rivers.

Vedic pantheon.

We have thus seen how the sky, originally the
light-giver, the illuminator of the world, and for that
reason called Dyaus, or Zeifc, or Jupiter', might be
replaced by various gods, who represent some of the
principal activities of the sky, such as thunder, rain,
and storm. Besides these, there was, if not the
activity, yet the capacity of covering and protecting
the whole world, which might likewise lead to the

1 Cf. sfndhu and sidtaE, mandti and mandra", ripti. and nipra", etc.